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Tur ſubject upon which T am about 
to treat is of ſuch infinite conſequence 
to the eſtabliſhed clergy of the kingdom 
of, Ireland, that I cannot but lament, 
from ſo learned and reſpectable a body, 
no one individual has ſiept forth in de- 
fence of that great branch of the conſti- 
tution. An eaſy indolence is a prevail- 
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ing feature in the character of my re- 
verend brethren, which renders them 
blind to their own welfare, and open to 
the attacks of their numerous adverſaries, 
pouring in upon them from every quar- 
ter, and daily gaining ground againſt 
them. To that cauſe alone I impute 
their preſent ſilence; but, while I re- 
gret that the ſubject has not fallen into 
abler hands, I ſhall endeavour to diſ- 
charge my duty, by imparting the dan- 


ger that threatens them from a plan now 


in agitation amongſt the higher powers, 
which may poſſibly have been artfully 
withheld from the knowledge, or acci- 
dentally eſcaped the obſervation of many, 

being partially circulated amongſt a fe- 
individuals, though fraught with preſent 


miſchief and final deſtruction to the 
whole community. 


As it is by no means my intention to 
ſwell out a pamphlet with a view to 
profit, I ſhall ſtate my objections to the 


two 


FS 1 
two letters in queſtion as conciſely as 
poſſible ; not launching out into deſul- 
tory arguments foreign to the purpoſe, 
but expreſſing my meaning in a few plain 
words, ſo open to every capacity, that 
« they may run who read,” ſo conciſe, 
that they who read may retain. Having 
firſt conſidered the general tendency and 
avowed object of the letters, I ſhall af- 
terwards proceed to enlarge upon the 
whole, and ſtate my objections to, or ap- 
probation of each paragraph ; for, though 
I fear there will be much to condemn, 
my mite of praiſe ſhall not be withheld 
from any part of the plan. propoſed, that 


can be conſidered of, the ſmalleſt benefit 
to the clergy or laity. 


Tux profeſſed intention of the writer 
of the letters * is to effect a wonderful 
reform in the eſtabliſhed clergy of this 


For the fake of brevity I ſhall diſtinguiſh him 
throughout this pamphlet by the title of the Re- 
former. | 


kingdom 
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kingdom by various methods; ſuch as 
reſidence, fines, legal proceſs, reduction 


of income, &c. Before we examine the 
efficacy of the remedies propoſed, let us 


determine whether any reform is at all 


neceſſary, or whether the attempt to 


effect it would not be inexpedient and 
unſafe in every reſpect. 


Ir complaints have been exhibited be- 
fore the reſpective dioceſans, from time 


to time, or at any time, againſt the clergy 


throughout the kingdom at large, either 
upon the ground of non-reſidence of 
the miniſters, neglet of duty in them- 
ſelves or in thoſe deputed to officiate for 
them, or of a ſcarcity of paſtors in gene- 
ral to anſwer the purpoſes of their pro- 


feſſion, by inſtructing the people in the 
principles of religion and morality, and 
. enforcing their admonitions by their own . 


perſonal examples: If the biſhops have 


been found incompetent to correct thoſe 


evils, and in conſequence of their ina» 
| bility 
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bility to enforce their own commands, 


application has been made to the metro- 
politans on the ſame grounds: If the 


metropolitans have alſo acknowledged 


themſelves incapable of executing the 
eccleſiaſtical laws, and reforming the 


errors of the clergy within their reſpec- 


tive limitations, and further applications 
have been made to the Lord Lieutenant 
and Privy Council for the ſame purpoſe, 
and the evils have ſtill continued unre- 
medied; in that caſe alone I ſhould judge 
an entire reform to be neceſſary in that 
branch of the conſtitution, from the ap- 
parent incapacity of the different heads 


to keep the members in order; and the 


moſt natural and legal ſteps to be pur- 
ſued, to effect that reform, would be by 
petitioning the King that he would order 


a reviſion to be made of the eccleſiaſtical 


laws, that they might be rendered effec- 
tual to obviate the difficulties that have 
occurred. — 
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Bur when no complaints have been 
exhibited to the Biſhops, the Metropoli- 


' tans, the Lord Lieutenant or Privy Coun- 


cil againſt the clergy in general upon any 


of the grounds above-mentioned ; when 


no incompetence has been found in thoſe 
to whom the eccleſiaſtical authority 1s 
entruſted ; when the clergy are evidently 
riſing in the eſteem of all ranks of men, 
and are actually in a ſtate of perfect peace 
and tranquillity *. Is this the moment for 
a Reformer to ſtart up, to degrade the 
epiſcopal juriſdiction ; to erect a ſtar- 


chamber of enquiries, fines and puniſh- 


ments; to reduce the members of the 


* The late diſturbances in a part of the South of 
Ireland can never be conſidered for one moment as a 
reaſon for a general reform, becauſe they are well 
known not to have originated from the miſconduCt, 
and ſtill leſs from the non-refidenee, of the beneficed 
clergy ; and from whatever cauſe they did proceed, 
they are no longer exiſting, by the confeſſion of the 
Reformer himſelf, who particularly declares that he 
chuſes this period of internal quiet to bring forward 


his plan of reform. 


eſtabliſhed 


1 
eſtabliſned church to the ſame level with 
the Roman Catholic prieſts and diſſenters, 


aud to lower their incomes to the beggarly | 


ſtipend of 80l. per annum? 


Non tuli auxilio ne defenſoribus iſtis 
Tempus æget. 


Ir a reform is not neceſſary, it is in- 
expedient and unſafe to attempt it, be- 
cauſe it is always dangerous to introduce 
into any part of this conſtitution, parti- 
cularly the church, innovations which 
are not immediately neceſſary: But grant- 
ing that it would be expedient to attempt 
a reform throughout the clergy of Ire- 
land, let us enquire whether the remedy 
propoſed in thoſe letters will produce the 
intended effect. The ſole object of the 
Reformer in his firſt letter is to compel 
the beneficed clergymen to reſidence 
« for the ſecurity (as he alledges) of the 
church of Ireland; and it is enforced 
by a declaration, that the Lord Lieu- 

1 | e tenant 
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« tenant will not grant to any beneficed 
* clergyman any licenſe for going into 
« foreign parts, except where it ſhall be 
&« ftated to be neceſſary for the recovery 
«. of his health.” Let us for a moment 
fuppoſe that power aſſumed by his Ex- 


cellency to be exerciſed in its full extent, 


though no canon or ſtatute law was ever 
deviſed to wreſt the authority from the 
Epiſcopal juriſdiction, and to place it in 
the hands of a Chief Governor for the 


advantage of his Secretary v. He waves 


his 


* The ſtatute of Queen Elizabeth, upon which the 
Reformer relies for the exercife of the. authority he 
uſurps, was framed in thoſe turbulent times when 
it was neceſſary to prevent the interference of a 
foreign power in eccleſiaſtical affairs. It enables the 
King or his Deputy to enquire into and correct he- 
reſies, ſchiſms, irregularities and abuſes in the church; 
but the meaning of the ſtatute cannot be ſo tortured 


as to imply a power to grant pecuniary licenſes for 


abſence, to invade all right of patronage, to reduce 
the property of the clergy, and to overturn the cle- 
rical eſtabliſhment. Upon the reviſion of that ad, 
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his magic wand, and a total change 


takes place. The young and healthy 


curates, who have regularly diſcharged 
their duty to the ſatisfaction of the flocks 
entruſted to their charge, and with 2 
view to their own future advancement 
in the profeſſion for which they were 
. educated, are turned adrift ; the old and 
infirm rectors hobble back to their re- 
ſpective pariſhes, to linger through a few 
miſerable years, deprived of the comforts 
they have hitherto enjoyed from the kind- 
neſs, and I may add, the diſcretion of 
their biſhops : And how does this change 
operate to the ſecurity of the church ? 
What advantage do the people derive 


from it? May they not receive as much 


information and perſonal attention from 
a curate as from a beneficed clergy- 
man? A title adds nothing to a man's 
abilities, Though I am very far from 
„ being 


it is not to be doubted but a houſe of parliament 
would make a wide difference between the days of 
Queen Elizabeth and George the Third. 
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being an advocate againſt reſidence, 
wherever it can be: performed without 
the greateſt inconvenience to the bene- 
ficed clergy, who are certainly under ob- 
ligations to diſcharge their ſacred func- 
tions ſtrictly and conſcientiouſly ; nor do 
I by any means approve of a wanton 
ſeceſſion from their pariſhes, merely to 
anſwer the purpoſes of local convenience 
or purſuits of pleaſure; yet there are 
many inſtances where a ſtrict reſidence 
would be attended with innumerable 
difficulties, and the parochial duties 
might be as properly diſcharged by a 
deputy, as by the principal ; and as this 
is a matter of more immediate concern 
to the conſcience of the rector, than to 
the particular advantage of the people, 


I argue againſt the neceſlity of intro- 
ducing violent meaſures and unnatural 


interference to enforce a general reſi- 


dence, which would neither make the 


people more enlightened, or the church 


more ſecure. 


Tar 
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Tus firſt letter having no other ob- 
ject in view except the reſidence of the 
beneficed clergymen, I have only offered 
a few objections to the idea in general, 
leaving a more minute inveſtigation to 
be entered upon in the courſe of my en- 
quiry into the plan propoſed in the ſe- 
cond letter, which I ſhall now begin to 
examine paragraph by paragraph. 


Tux firſt paragraph opens with a de- 
claration *, “that the Reformer is under 
e a neceſſity of troubling the Archbiſhop 
of Dublin, in the abſence of the Pri- 
mate, with a communication of his 
plan, which he is ſure. will be opened 
to the Right Reverend Bench, with 
“particular advantages through the chan- 


ce nel of his Grace's weight and autho- 
«. my.” 
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* The paſſages inſerted between the © inverted 
« commas,” are quotations from the two letters in 
queſtion, which it is to be hoped the Reformer will 
publiſh for the peruſal of the clergy. 
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Turs exordium needs but little com- 
ment, for it cannot fail to ſtrike my 
reverend brethren as a very ſingular cir- 
cumſtance, and perhaps to create ſuſ- 


picion in the minds of many, that a 


ſcheme ſo extraordinary in itſelf, and of 
ſueh moment to the clergy at large, as 
that of a total change in the clerical 
eſtabliſhment, ſhould be propoſed or even 
projected in the abſence of the Primate. 
Are we ſo corrupt a body, ſo loſt to all 
ſenſe of duty and gratitude, that a pre- 
late of the moſt exalted character for 
abilities in his profeſſion, and integrity 
in his conduct, who as ſpiritual head of 
the church has a right to controul. our 
actions and claim an intereſt in our 


hearts, cannot be entruſted with the 


rod of correction, but it muſt be placed 
in the hands of one, to whom three at 
leaſt out of the four provinces owe no 
obedience, and in whom they place no 


confidence? But it is not only in the 
abſence of the Primate this great ſubject 


* 
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is to be agitated, I may almoſt call it in 
the abſence of the whole bench; for it 
was brought forward at a time when the 
biſhops were retired to their reſpective 
dioceſes *, at too great a diſtance to 
conſult with each other, and commu- 
nicate their ſentiments with that freedom 
which the importance of the ſubject de- 
mands. 


Tur field was open to the Reformer 
himſelf and his ſpiritual counſellor. Far 
be it from me to point out the particu- 
lar obje of each man's ambition ; but 
the view of gratifying the immediate 
wiſh of the ſoul will often dazzle the 
imagination, and ſometimes direct the 
opinion of a man, without ſeeming to 
affect his heart. | 

Tae 
The letters were only read over in a curſory. 
manner to a few of the biſhops in the palace of 
Dublin on the roth of April, and not till many 
weeks afterwards were copies forwarded, to them in 
the country for their further inſpection. 
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Tux ſecond paragraph ſets forth, © that 


« the Reformer regrets his very limited 


« information upon many points, which 


% ſhould be fully inveſtigated before he 
could hope to form a proper judgment 
« either of the extent of the queſtion, 
e or of the remedies (if neceſſary) which 
« can be applied under exiſting laws.” 
After this avowal of the neceſſity there 
is for the fulleſt information, and his 
own want of it, as well as his doubt 
whether any remedies are neceſſary or 
not, he proceeds, uninformed as he is, 
to iſſue his fiat, to enforce reſidence, and 


to prohibit every beneficed clergyman 


from leaving the kingdom without a 
| licenſe, and of courſe a fee to a ſecre- 


tary, contrary to all canon and ſtatute 
law. | 


Id the next place, he reminds the 
King's ſervants (whoever they are) of 
their duty, in aſſiſting to extend the 
* bleſſings of the church of Ireland, and 

« ſecure 


1 
* ſecure to the miniſters of the goſpel 
« that-proviſion, which may enable them 
«* to diſpenſe their precepts to the beſt 
2 advantage, for the intereſt of — 


Tub fecurih of that proviſion will be 
ſeen hereafter to confiſt in reducing their 
incomes to an annual ftipend of 80. or 
_— AE 4 


« He is happy too, that this ſubject 
_* ſhould be brought forward at a period 
80 of internal quiet, and external — 


Tuar is, when all is peace at home, 
and no diſturbances exift abroad, to take 
off the attention of the people from do- 
meſtic evils, he is happy in laying open a 
p in of murmurs and diſcontents againſt 
the church, by unſettling the minds of 
the pariſhioners, by pointing out and com- 
pelling them to ſee a miſconduct in their 
paſtors, which had hitherto eſcaped their 

B notice, 


Tuts opinion immediately changes, for 
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notice, and perſuading them to preſs for 
a reform, where they knew of nathing 


Wrong. dae Sit cio gti ot? 
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He then proceeds to tonch upon the 


late diſturbances, and ſays, He will not 


« enquire into the cauſes of them,” but 


at once determines them to have ariſen 


« from the little influence the clergy poſ- 
& ſeſs over the minds and inclinations of 


* their Jocks”: ooh 


2 


in the following ſentence he declares, 
« He is not inclined to give credit to the 
* calumnies perſonally levelled at the 
* clergy, but is obliged to look for other 


4. cauſes of the weakneſs that left them 
«+ unprotected from the inſurgents.” 


Tux again—“ He is not blind to 
other conſiderations which occur to him, 
« yet undoubtedly much of it originated 
* in the great difproportion in numbers 

4 0 between 


al. 
between the plergy; and the Hogs en 
2. e to;them.";;. 5 * 
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ä the; reſult, may be in bis 
own mind, of that jumble of opinions, 
the inference he draws from it is this 
That the ſecurity of the church would 
be materially, ſtrengthened by encreaſ- 
+. ing, the numher of its paſtors.” . : 


U 
* 
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To this I anfwer—with-reſpe@ to the 
diſturbances alluded to, tliey were never 

1mputed by either” party to any other 

cauſe, but on the one fide, to the diſin- 
clination of the lower claſs of people in 

that part of the kingdom, and thoſe Ro- 

= man Catholics, ' to pay any tythei at all; 
1 and on the ether ſide, to the ſuppoſed 
| | exceſſes attempted in the exaction of 
tythe ; but in no inſtance to the 'fearbity 
or non-reſidence of beneficed clergymen. 
How then would the :remedy propoſed 

apply to the diſeaſe : Were the number 

of paſtors to be encreafed, would thoſe 

rebellious ſpirits be more inclined to pay 

| SS their 
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1 
their tythe to a fariety of paſtors than 


to one? for the ſame quantity of tythe 


would {till remain to be paid, and conſe- 
quently the ſame grievance, or poſſibly 
much greater, would attend the collecting 
them. Would ten beneficed elergymen 


be leſs obnoxious to the Aocks of à dif- 


ferent communion than one —or will 
they be leſs inclined to enforce the pay- 
ment of their dues, when their incomes 
will be ſo diminiſhed, that punctuality in 
payment will be the only means of keep- 


ing them from ſtarving upon theit prefer 
ments? As the reſidence of beneficed 


cletgymen is ſo much relied upon to ob- 
viate the difficulties under which they 
labour, let me here enquire whether the 


reſident paſtors were leſs affected by thoſe 


diſturbances either in their perſons or 
properties? were they leſs open to the 
attacks of the inſurgents, or had their 
precepts and perſonal examples any other 
influence than to render them more in- 
mediate objects of vengeance to the dif- 

* ſatisfied, 


L 4.1]: 
' ſatisfied, and victims to their on fan- 
* ſecyrity; 1 5 


Tur preceding arguments of the Re: 
lude to the grand object he has i in view, 
which is nothing leſs than the maxim of 
Scotch politics ſo much adopted i in theſe 
preſent, times Devide & Impera,” to 
to deſtroy the whole fabrick of the Pro- 
teſtant church, by dividing the preſent 

pions into diſtin pariſhes, which can- 

not poſſibly be. attended by any other 
conſequence than that of lowering the 
incomes of the beneficed clergy, and 
thereby rendering them leſs reſpectable 
And mare inſignificant in the eyes of. their 
AHoaks, ©. This,“ ſays he, (ſpeaking of the 

_Ingreaſe of paſtors) * leads me to the 

6 _configeratiqn of one part. of the conſti- 
- *. tution of the church, which I am per- 
ſuaged your Grace will agree with me 

N 6 in lamegting. I mean the practice. of 
7 * men auen de bead af one. paſtor, 
Ea „ thoſe 


the whole at once. He goes on thus 


1 the churchall "theſe Auſeb f 
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60 thoſe variety of chil : "which either by ; 
« unions of different deſcfiptiohs now 
” admitted by hw. or by faculties unli- 
7 mited ! in extent, may HOW legally be be 
(c che wied 7 on the Veal of o one mia * 
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As the third alter is © oY a conti⸗ 
nuatioh of the fame, I ſhall anſiver to 
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* ment, from the ſituation of thidlochit- 
de try at the moment in which this ſyſtem 
0 took place; the very « confined number 
4 4 f the population, tlie depreſſed flate 
ice! Y of the agriculture, the national povet- 
1 ty, the undertain ſtate of the religion 
yy itlelf, the” ſcarcity of miniſters,” ofigi- 
enatinig not only from“ theſe dobndera- 
4 tions, but from the want r Werical 
education ſuffictent for the 19 55 of 
reſted 
"tho poin ts ol practice” ir a ieh e our 


« eccleſle - 
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4 eccleſiaſtical | eſtabliſhment: differs ſo 
4 widely from that-of England. , 
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% Warzvxx the original cauſes were 
*, of i-crowding ſeveral pariſhes: upon 
the head of one man, as it is ele- 
gantly expreſſed, there is every reaſon to 
ſuppoſe the ſame cauſes in general are 
Kill: prevailing, becauſe many. unions 
have been made of late years, and be- 
cauſe the Privy. Council, in concurrence 
With the dioceſan, have ever been in- 
veſted with the power of diſſolving cas 
well as uniting the different -pariſhes, 
here it has been found requiſite; and 
they have frequently and diſcretionally 
exerciſed that Power. . t A di 
9 40 LE 3 bln aS j\ 4 inc · 
Bur to enter more e into the 
cauſos of ſo many unions, the. very 
e zoonfined; number of the population, 
the depreſſed ſtate of the agriculture, 
and the national poverty,” as they all 
ſignify nearly the ſame thing, and tent 
ion. © to 
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24 
to the dame effect, I may venture to 
« crowd. them, as a. union, upon one 
& head.” They operate with reſpect to 
the proteſtant clergy in almoſt as full 
force as they did at the firſt beginning of 
unions. | The encreafe of the population 
has added very little to the proteſtant 
inhabitants of the united pariſhes. In 
ſome of the provinces, I can anſwer for 
that particularly wherein I have the ho- 
nour to reſide, there are many -pariſhes, 
and thoſe of long eſtabliſhed unions, that 
do not at this time furniſh ten proteſ- 
tant.inhabitants-—ſome ſtill fewer. ſcarce 
one in a whole province that would af- 
ford -2. congregation for two churches, 
were the unions to be diffolved and a 
ſeparate paſtor appointed for each divi- 
ion. With reſpe& to the few that are 
of larger extent and more numerous po- 
pulation, wherever the circumſtances of 
the pariſhes habe made it at all adviſe- 


able to diſunite them, it has been done 


already, as I obſerved before, by act of 
Gi council, 


( 2s ] 


eouncil, which plainly proves the inter- 


ference of a new power to be at leaſt 
unneceſſary. I preſume the Reformer 

alludes to the proviſion of the clergy, 
when he ſpeaks of the depreſſed tate of 
agriculture, and the national povorty. 
It is within a very ſhort term of years 
that the agriculture or wealth of the 


country has encreaſed to any degree be. 


vond the reach of the capital; but the 
information of the Reformer muſt be 
very limited indeed if he conceives that 
the incomes of the clergy have encreaſed 
in equal proportions with the population, 
agriculture or wealth of the nation. To 
enlarge upon this topic would lead me 
to diſcuſs a point which already has em- 
-ployed ſo many able pens, and is ſo am- 
ply explained, that it would be preſump- 
tive as well as uſeleſs in me to enter 
again upon that beaten track. It is: ſuf- 
ficiently clear to all demonſtration, that 
the clergy do nat receive their tythe as 
9 right Ron and the very at- 

tempt 


* 
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tempt to aſcertain that] right is alledged 
by the late inſurgents as the ground- 
work of all the diſturbances. The tythe 
is ſo divided between the laity and 
clerey—ſo many moduſſes are eſtabliſhed 
—ſome articles are tytheable im one pro- 
vince, and ſome in another many of 


the clergy. have ſcarce any tythe at all, 


and others no glebe; ſo that the incomes 


evidently. do not riſe in proportion to tſie 
wealth of the kingdom; and therefore 
the argument of increaſe: according to 
the national proſperity could never hold 
good in general, however it ann n 
a ſew individuals. Ein fo gurlaShge 
u Drall inn ot ann 

— 7 HE.next ohuſe. of the: unions; which 
he ſuppoſes no longer exiſt, is ©: the un- 

_ certain ſtate of the religion: itſelf.” 
To this a very ſhort 'anfwer will be ſuf- 
Kcient:i If the ſtate of the religion is no 
longer uncertain or inſecure, why this 
projected plan of innovations, ſpecifi- 
cally declared to be intended only for 
n the 


. 
the advancement of religion and ſecu- 
rity of the church? It will require but 
a moderate ſhare of common ſenſe to 
convince an impartial proteſtant that 
the eſtabliſhed religion is by no means 
in a tate of ſecurity. Without caſting 
invidious reflections on any body of men 
or any religion, I may be permitted to 
obſerye, that no religion can be called 
certain or ſecure which has to contend 
with others more powerful than itſelf. 
The Roman Catholics are very far ſupe- 
rior in numbers, and the diſſenting Pro- 
teſtants 'are a very increaſing and nume- 
rous ſect; and I appeal to the under- 
ſtanding of every thinking man, whether 
the principle of reducing the eſtabliſhed 
clergy to the ſame level with thoſe of 
other communions, can poſlibly operate 
to the advancement of religion, and ſe- 
curity of the church! Had they been 
found leſs reſpectable in their perſons 
and properties, and leſs able to contend 
ith their enemies in the time of thoſe 


_ diſturbances, 
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diſturbances, the blow then meditating 
would have fallen offeQually upon them, 
end left no materials at this time for a 
Reformer to work upon. 


Tux ſame objection againſt reducing 
the incomes by diſſolving the unions will 
extend alſo to his next argument of 
+ the ſcarcity of miniſters, from the want 
of clerical education ſufficient for the 
« ſupply of the church.” It is to the 
Honour of the eſtabliſhed church, that 
the members of it in general, wherever 
ſituated, are entitled to reſpe from their 
pariſhioners, from their birth, families, 
and conneQions in life, as well as from 


the particular education they have re- 
ceived in order to qualify them for the 
exerciſe of their profeſſion. Many 
younger ſons of the firſt families in this 
as well as our ſiſter kingdom are con- 


Rantly educated ſor the .church, becauſe 


rhe preſent proviſion allotted them makes 
it worth their while to engage in the 


clerical 
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clerical profeſſion. Many too amongſt 
the lower orders of men have ſeraped 
together their little all to educate a ſon 
for that profeſſion where preferment is 
apen to all ranks—where biſhops and 
archbiſhops may riſe from the plough 
and the dunghill. But when the incomes ' 
of the clergy ſhall be reduced, the edu- 
cation muſt be more confined ; becauſe 
it cannot anſwer to any deſcription of 
men to beſtow a liberal and expenſive 


education upon their children for a pro- 
feſſion that would ſcarce afford a pit- 
tance equal to that of a common mo- 
chanic. | 


« ALL thefe cauſes, (ſays the Re- 
« former,) ſuggeſted thoſe points of prac- 
« tice in which our eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
e bliſhment differs ſo widely from that of 
« England.” The wide difference in 
the practice is exaQly this : that in many 
inſtances in England much greater and 
more numerous preferments have been 

and 


1 
and are ſtill © crowded on the head of 
« one man.” He afterwards allows that 
it is act the practice of this country, 
the Primate having laid down a law 
for himſelf not to extend the faculties, 
which law he wiſhes ſhould be made 
binding to his ſucceſſors. Whenever 
a future Primate ſhall be found attempt- 
ing to abuſe the power which the law 
has given him, it will be time enough to 

_ wreſt it from him. 


« I NEED not expatiate - upon this 

« point, (ſays he,) becauſe your Grace 

& and. your very reverend brethren uni- 

% form/y agree in ſtating this as one of 

&« the ſerious difficulties which operate 

„ moſt unfavourably for the extenſion, 

« ſecurity and character of our church.” 

The expreſſion might have been more 

corre, had he ſaid . your Grace and 
« two or three of your brethren agree.” 


5 


HE 


(WJ 


Ha has before lamented the abſence 

. of the Primate, and the want 6f his 
opinion, and there are many others of 
the bench in the ſame predicament; very 
few indeed have been properly conſulted, 
or have given in their ſentiments upon 
the ſubject after mature conſideration; 
and J flatter myſelf ſome advocates will 
yet be found among ſo many able and 
diſintereſted prelates to protect that 


church, of which they are the ornaments 
and chief ſupport ! 


In the fourth paragraph, the delicacy 
of the Reformer appears in a moſt con- 
ſpicuous light: After all the arguments 
he has uſed againſt the clergy, and the 
compliments paid to the heads, © If I 
« now proceed, (ſays he,) to touch upon 
another ſubjet, it is with caution 
and difficulty, leſt I ſhould wound in 
the ſlighteſt degree the feelings of 
thoſe run I truly reſpect and ho- 
„ nour.” He then proceeds inſtantly to 


.« 
cc 
cc 


cc 


"paſs 


EE 
paſs indiſcriminate cenſure upon the 
whole bench of biſhops, for neglect of 
their duty in ſuffering the miniſters. © to 
© abſent themſelves from their flocks 
« without any tanonical reaſons for their 
„ abſence, and in many inſtances con- 
« trary to the admonition and legal pro- 
« ceſs, and certainly #7 all contrary to 
« the precept and example of their 
« biſhop.” I hope his Grace and all his 
reverend brethren have uniformly agreed 
with him 1n that point ! 


Tux fifth paragraph treats again of 
the partial diſturbances in the South, 
and the remedies uſed by Parliament to 
ſuppreſs them ; and the Reformer adds, 
it is the duty of government to aſſiſt 
« the clergy in the attempt which they 
„ have ſo laudably made to conciliate 
« the affections of their pariſhioners, by 
« endeavouring to remove the cauſes of 
« diſcontent, many of which originate | 
in the eſtabliſhment, and not in the 
conduct of the paſtor.” 


La) 


HERE 


© 1 

Hzze then the plot begins to open 
- upon us ; it is not the conduct of the 
clergy that requires a reform, but the 
eſtabliſhment itſelf; and the next para- 
graph propoſes the plan to effe that 
reform, viz. To plant. in every pariſh 
« which can ſupply a competent eſta- 
« bliſhment that moſt valuable of all 
« characters a reſident parochial miniſter, 
« who, whilſt he enforces the precepts 
« of the Goſpel, might conciliate as a 
« friend and common parent to all, the 
« affections of his flock,” To this ob- 
ject he invites the attention and concur- 
rence of the reverend prelates. 


Every pariſh that can ſupply a com- 
petent eſtabliſhment has ilready or 
might have a reſident parochial miniſter, 
and whenever that charaQter is wanting, 
it muſt be with the conſent, or by the 
neglect of the dioceſan ; except, indeed, 
in the caſe of thoſe obſtinate and rebel- 
lious paſtors he mentions, who have re- 
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fuſed to obey precept, example and legal 
proceſs. But the character he propoſes 
to eſtacliſh is not merely a reſident mi- 
niſter, it is one who is to be held in 


ſuch eſteem in the eyes of his flock 


that he is to be conſidered as a friend 
and common parent by all. Let us ſee 
how he is to be enabled to attain this 


moſt valuable of all characters; by re- 


ducing his income to ſych à degree as 
to preclude him from the means of aſ- 
ſociating with the reſpectable part of his 
pariſh, and compelling him to ſequeſter 
himſelf from all connection with his 
flock, or- to herd only with the moſt 
inferior claſs, and preach morality in 
the whiſkey ſhop. Thus, the evil ſo 
much inſiſted upon, of the non-reſidence 
of beneficed clergymen, and the duty 
being performed by thoſe of a lower 
degree, would in effect extend through 
the whole eſtabliſhment ; for . every 
paſtor would then be in the ſame 
humble ation, ſo degraded in the 


eſtimation 


1 
eſtimation of his pariſhioners as to de- 
prive them of one principal advantage 
propoſed to them by his reſidence, the 
perſonal influence and parental affection 
he might poſſeſs by a friendly and ſocial 
intercourſe with them. 1 


Tus ſeventh paragraph treats of the 
mode of reducing the clerical eſtabliſh- 
ment, by diſſolving the unions of every 
deſcription, parochial and prebendal X, 
wherever the ſeparate diviſions would af- 
ford what the Reformer conceives to be a 
competent income for each miniſter. Though 
be does not propoſe to interrupt the poſ- 


The diſſolution of Epiſcopal unions will follow 

of courſe ; for the ultimate view of the Reformer 
being evidently to ſtrengthen the hands of govern- 
ment, by diminiſhing all other patronage, to increaſe 
the number of biſhops, and at'the ſame time to 
weaken their authority, and render them abſolutely 
dependent upon government, will effectually contri- 
pute to accompliſh that end. 3.4 
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ſeſſion of the preſent incumbents, yet he 
adviſes © to ſeparate the unions in law, 
and whenever opportunities occurred of 


* building a church, to compel the incum- 


« bent to provide a curate.” This idea of 
leaving the preſent incumbents apparent- 
ly unaffected by that part of the reform 


1s a lure thrown out to engage their 


concurrence with a plan, which is ſup- 


| poſed not only to leave their poſſeſſions 
_ undiſturbed, but even to give their pre- 


ſent eſtabliſhments ſecurity. It is arte 
fully calculated to lull that paſſion which 
1s apt to operate moſt powerfully in the 


human breaſt, ſelf-intereſt. Though I 


truſt that very few of my reverend bre- 
thren could ever be influenced by ſuch 
an unworthy motive, in a matter where 
the intereſt of the whole community is 
ſo immediately concerned, yet to pre- 
vent thoſe few from being blinded by 
that unhappy prejudice, I ſhall endea- 
vour to convince them that. the preſent 

incumbents 
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incumbents are likely to be diſturbed in 
their poſſeſſions by. the plan propoſed, 
and that it is clearly intended to invade 
the property of the preſent clergy, as 

well as their ſucceſſors. For by ſuch a 
law a miniſter now poſſeſſed of two or 
more- unions of different denominations, 
if by any means a church could be built 
in each pariſh, would be compelled. to 
pay gol. per annum to a curate for each 
pariſh, ſo that he would be the nominal 
proprietor of all the pariſhes, while the 
curate poſſeſſed his income. But the 
difficulty ſtill remains of building ſo many 
churches as would be neceſſary on this 
occaſion, of which the Reformer does 
not ſeem to be aware, and for which 
he has made no proviſion. Let him 
caſt his eye over the kingdom at large, 
and ſee how many pariſhes, and thoſe 
of unions, are unprovided with any 


church ; how many churches are actually 
in ruins, and how few are in a proper 
_ 


[3] 
ſtate for the performance of that wor- 
ſhip for which they were conſecrated. 
He will find all this ariſing from the 
poverty of thoſe pariſhes, united as they 
are, and their inability fo - raiſe | a' ceſs 
equal to the neceſſary annual repairs of 
a church; to build, conſequently; would 
be ſtill more impracticable, and if built, 
from whence ſhall the fund ariſe to pre- 
ſerve them from ruin? He muſt take 
pol. more from the incumbent to keep 
them in repair, and the next ſtep will 
be to take gol. more to purchaſe a 
congregation to fill them; for, as I ob- 
ſerved before, there are not Proteſtant 
inhabitants enough in this kingdom to 
| ſupply larger congregations than the 
preſent number of churches can accom · 
modate, and country churches are not 
apt to overflow like the theatres. It 
will be time enough then to increaſo 
the number of the miniſters when 
churches are built for them, and con- 
| gregations - 
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gregations provided for thoſe churches; 
by that time probably the preſent race 
of incumbents may be extinct, and ano- 
ther generation may ſucceed differently 
aQducated, and with leſs aſpiring hopes, 
content to exerciſe the office of a paſtor 
with the ſtipend of a mechanic. The 
reduction of income, by encouraging ce- 
lebacy, would remove that great and ho- 
nourable diſtinction which now fubſiſts 
between the Proteſtant and Roman Ca- 
tholic church, the privilege given to mi- 
niſters of entering into the married ſtate; 
for it is an abſurdity to ſuppoſe that a 
miniſter, upon a living of gol. or even 
160l. per annum; could poſſibly keep his 
houſe in repair, and ſupport a wife and 
family, in ſuch a manner as t6' main- 
tain the valuable character and the in⸗ 
fluence he ought to poſſeſs in his 
"_—_ 


Tux 
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Tux eighth paragraph contradicts the 
ſecond, reſpecting the limitation of fa- 
culties, for the Reformer now propoſes 
to allow two livings to be crowded on 
the head of one paſtor, and that at the 
diſtance of fifty Iriſh miles. Is this the 
reſult of all his wiſe regulations and 
projected plans for the reſidence of the 
clergy, which he has hitherto declared 
to be ſo eſſentially neceſſary for the ſe- 
curity of the church, and the ſervice of 
religion? A clergyman poſſeſſed of two 
pariſhes at the diſtance of fifty or only 
fiftcen Iriſh miles cannot poſſibly perform 
the neceſſary duties of both in his own 
perſon; he may reſide at each alternate- 
ly, but during his reſidence in one pariſh 
the other muſt be ſerved by a curate, 
ſo that each pariſh would be attended 
by a reſident rector only half the year; 
and if the parochial duty can be pro- 
perly performed by a curate for half 
a year, it may for one, two, or any 
term 
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term of years. By this propoſal, there- 
fore, the Reformer unavoidably admits 
that the reſidence of beneficed clergy, upon 
which he laid ſo great a ſtreſs, is not ne- 


ceſſary; at the ſame time he admits that 


a reform is alſo unneceſſary in that reſpect, 
as he only propoſes to. abide by the mode 
now eſtabliſhed in this country, viz.. to 


allow two livings, and no more, to be held 
by one paſtor, 


Taz ninth paragraph opens with an 
extraordinary declaration, of his wiſh © to 
« Jeave the power, juriſdiction, and au- 


« thority of the dioceſan as complete as 


« words can leave it.” But he is deſirous 
of © reſtoring the principle of ſtatute law, 
to enforce reſidence by a pecuniary mulct, 
« recoverable by ſhort proceſs in our courts 
„of law. He would not ſubject the 
« clergy to the ſame unlimited ſyſtem of 
information as in England, but propoſes 
e that the board of Firſt Fruits ſhould 
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alone have the power of proſecuting for 
e theſe penalties, referving enly to the 
Attorney General the claim of proſe- 
« euting on behalf and in the name of 
« the crown.“ | 


Wnuar is now become of the complete 
power, juriſdiction, and authority of the 
- dioceſan ? nominal indeed, and left to 
them in words, but in reality transferred 
to the board of Firſt Fruits and the At- 
torney General! The abſurdity of the 
firſt idea is too evident ; for the board of 
Furſt Fruits very rarely meet except upon 
extraordinary occaſions, and having no 
emoluments ariſing to them as a body, of 
courſe would not be eaſily induced to en- 
creaſc their trouble by ſuch frequent meet- 
ings as would be abſolutely neceſſary 
were this plan of reform to be carried into 
execution; and when met, they are chicf- 
ly compoſed of thoſe very dioceſans who 
| arc reſident in their dioceſe at leaſt one 


half 
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half of each year, and who by this trans- 


fer of their juriſdiction to that board are 
by the Reformer himſelf deemed incom- 
petent to enforce the eccleſiaſtical laws. 
An Attorney General is certainly more 
acceſſible than the board of Firſt Fruits ; 
but however diſintereſted the poſſeſſors of 
that employment may be found in this 
age of public ſpirit, if in ſome future de- 
generate times any ſhould ariſe ſo influ- 
enced by mercenary views as to open a 
ſhop of indulgences, to raiſe emoluments 
to themſelves from the infirmities or ne- 
glect of the clergy, the evil would be end- 


leſs; for by limiting the ſyſtem of infor- 


mation, as the Reformer propoſes, though 
he points out no other method, yet it is 
evidently left in the power of an Attorney 
General to ſearch for information, in order 
to harraſs the clergy with proſecutions and 

penalties for non-reſidence. + [2h 
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Nor content with this plan of deſtroy- 


ing the epiſcopal power, he invidiouſly 


attempts to extract from the bench of bi- 
ſhops an anſwer to theſe letters, either 
ſigning their own abdication, or denying 
their ſubjection to a ſuperior power. 


To obviate the objections to reſidence, 
where there is no glebe in the pariſh, he 
propoſes to * compe/ the ſale of land for 


. © the purpoſe of purchaſing glebe,” —and 


adds, by reſting in the funds any ſum 
i which his majeſty might be adviſed 
« annually to give for this purpoſe, and 
« allotting it unalienably with compound 
* intereſt to ſuch livings as the board of 
« Firſt Fruits might direct, I am per- 
« ſuaded that in the courſe of a few 


years thoſe proprietors whom the funds 


« now applicable for this purpoſe can- 


not tempt to ſell, will be induced, 


« by the increaſed value of the purchaſe 
money, to convey a ſmall glebe, for 
« which 
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funds might conſtantly increaſe in thoſe 
pariſhes where the ſame difficulties 
% exiſt; and where the crown has land- 
« property, an enquiry may be made into 
« the ſtate of the leaſes, in order that 


every aſſiſtance may be given to ſo 
« material an object.“ 


cc 


ALL the foregoing ſyſtem is evidently 
founded upon conjecture ; for it is by no 
means certain, that wherever a glebe may 
be wanted, the proprietors of land will be 


gtempted to part with it for the conſide- 


ration of an advanced price; and there is 
every reaſon to ſuppoſe that in a few 


years the purchaſe of land will be much 


higher than it is at preſent, from the an- 
nual increaſe of its value. There is cer- 
tainly a large proportion of land in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the crown; and if his majeſty 
is as zealous for an alteration in the cle- 


rical 


which the living ſhould pay a conſide- 
„ ration to the board, in order that theſe 
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rical eſtabliſhment as he is repreſented by 
the Reformer, it is to be preſumed his 
liberality in the diſpoſal of his grants will 
ſecond his own wiſhes ; but I believe it 
will be found, upon enquiry, that there is 
very little crown lands ſo fortunately ſituat- 


ed in each pariſh as to become an eligible 


ſpot for the ſite of a church, or the reſi- 
dence of a miniſter. To fulfil the inten- 
tien of the Reformer, and his idea of that 
ſtrict reſidence which is to ſpread its ſalu- 
fary influence all over the kingdom, every 
church ſhould be built, and every miniſter 


_ reſident, in the centre of his pariſh. For 


where a pariſh extends many miles in 
length, (which is frequently the caſe in 
this kingdom) the ſituation of the church, 
or the habitation of the clergyman at ei- 
ther extremity, would as effectually defeat 
the purpoſes of actual reſidence, with re- 
ſpect to the diſtant part of the pariſhion- 
ers, as if they had neither churcli nor mi- 

| | niſter, 


191 


niſter, and were ſupplied with the uſe of 
both from a neighbouring pariſh. 


Taree is a ſtronger objection to the 


purchaſe of land from the ſubject, even 


if it could be compelled, and that is, the 
uncertainty of the tenure. As this has 


been ſo often alledged againſt the com- 


mutation of tythe for land, I need not 
enlarge upon it, but content myſelf with 
obſerving, that it would be attended with 


great inconvenience and danger to the 


miniſter to ſubject him to the riſk of a 
diſputed title ſome years after his church 
and houſe may have bcen built, upon land 
| fo purchaſed; and, from the various 
changes property has undergone in this 
kingdom, the titles are ſo frequently 


defective that it is to be feared they 


would not bear the nice inveſtigation 
whichwould be abſolutely neceſſary in this 
caſe for the ſecurity of the church. 


IG His 


W- 


0 


Hrs next propoſal I approve in part, ſo. 


far as it meets the idea ſuggeſted to him 
by a reverend prelate. He ſays, With 
« reſpec to the livings which ſhall be va- 
« cated and diſunited, it might be eligi- 


4 ble that the profits of ſuch of them 


« as have no pariſh church or houſe 
« ſhould be wholly ſequeſtered by the 


« board for the firſt two years, in order 


« to enable that corporation to build a 
proper houſe for the reſidence of the 


« miniſter.” 


WrTHouT diſſolving the preſent unions, 


it might be eligible, that, upon the vacan- 
cy of any preferment, a power ſhould be 


given to the dioceſan (who from his ſitu- 


ation in the dioceſe is more equal to the 


truſt. than the board of Firſt Fruits) to 


appoint a miniſter with the ſalary of a 
curate for two years, ſetting apart the re- 
mainder of the profits for the building a 
proper houſe for his future reſidence, un- 


der 


1 % ] 


der his own inſpection, and with the ap- 
| probation. of the dioceſan ; whoſe ſucceſ- 
ſors ſhonld alſo be hound to fulfil that 
appointment at the expiration of two 
years, by induQing the appointed miniſter 
to the living, in poſſeſſion of its full pro- 
fits ; but that he ſhould not be denied 
| the liberty of reſigning that living in caſe 
a more eligible preferment ſhould offer it- 
ſelf before the expiration of the two years, 
and that, till that period, he ſhould con- 
tinue in poſſeſſion of his former prefer- 
ments, whatever they might be. This ap- 
pears to me an caſy | method of increaſing 
the number of glebe houſes, without re- 
| ducing the preſent i incomes of the clergy, 
or injuring any individual, as the accept- 
| ance or refuſal of a living ſo circumſtanced 
would be catirely i in his own choice. | 


— 


His next propoſal ; is to increaſe that 

fund, by a more caſy and certain proceſs 
e for the collection of Firſt Fruits, and 
7 alſo by the penalties above ſtated for 


D „ non- 
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y * which penalties he fixes 


at the rate of two ſhillings. in the pound 
* for abſence above forty days in fix 
6 months.” F 


| | Tur the payment of the Firſt Fruits 
„ is not ſo regular as it ought to be 1 cannot 


9 deny; ; but much of that irregularity ariſes 
\ more from the neglect of the collector 
than wilful backwardneſs in the clergy. 
According to the preſent mode of collect- 
ing the Firſt Fruits, a clergyman beneficed 
in the remoteſt part of the kingdom muſt 


| find out whether his preferment 1 is ſubject 
' to that payment, for many livings, and 
thoſe of great value, are. not liable to it; 

then he muſt learn the exact ſum, which 
he is not permitted to diſcharge at once, 


1 ö but muſt enter into ſecurity, and two 
\ others with him, to pay the demand by 
1 * inſtallments. 1 ſubmit it to the conſide- 
f ration of my reverend brethren, whether 
1 1 would not be an eaſier mode of collect- 


q | ing the Firſt Fruits to empower the re- 
1 5 giſter 


* 

giſter of each dioceſe to colle them, who 
cannot, ex eficio, be ignorant when a 
new preſentation is made out to any pre- 
ferment. He might return an account to 
the miniſter of the ſum due upon it, and 
receive it from him by inſtalments at cach 
enſuing viſitation. In this caſe no ex- 
cuſe would be left for want of punctuality 
in the clergy, who would be duly apprized 
of the nature and time of payment ; nor 
can I foreſee any objeQion to this eaſy 
manner of collecting, to which all other 
methods would not be equally liable; for 
in caſe of wilful neglect or refuſal, all 
muſt be finally determined in the ſame 
way, by legal proceſs. 


WIæꝭn regard to the penalty propoſed 
for non- reſidence, I cannot avoid expreſ- 
ſing my aſtoniſhment, that a Reformer, 
ſo zealous for the ſtrict reſidence of the 
beneficed clergy, and ſo convinced that 
the ſecurity of the church depends en- 
tirely upon it, ſhould now hold forth a 
D 2 temptation 
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temptation to the clergy at large to al- 
lure them from their duty, and defeat the 
avowed object of his reform. At the 
eaſy rate of four ſhillings in the pound 
every miniſter is invited to wander from 
his flock, and purſue. his pleaſures in 
any part of the ' habitable globe, The 
; penalty amounts exactly to a fifth part 
of the income, ſo that a clergyman giv- 
ing up 100l. per annum out of a living of 
50ol. leaves himſelf in poſſeſſion of a ſine- 
cure of 4ool. per annum, with the liberty 
of enjoying it wherever his inclination 
leads him. I am ſo well acquainted with 
the mode of living in each country, par- 
ticular in the clerical line, that I am bold 
to ſay a man may live more commo- 
diouſſy and reputably i in England upon 
Nt ' 4ool. than he can upon 5ool. in this 
country. It 1s eaſy then to ſee how far 
this penalty would operate moſt probably 
upon many of my re verend brethren of 
this kingdom, but certainly upon moſt 
Engliſhmen betieficed here, and their 
number 
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number is not very ſmall, who are not 
attached to it by any particular ties, and 
whom the Amor Patria would natu- 
rally lead to prefer their native country. 

And this is the plan propoſed to eſtabliſh 
reſident reQors in every pariſh inſtead of 
curatesd It is proper to obſerve, that all 
the penalties above ſtated are finally to 


be ſettled by that legal proceſs which he 
has before declared incompetent. 


Ix. the tenth paragraph he ſays, it 
would be expedient that we ſhould 
< firſt be accurately informed of the num- 
ber and value of the cathedral ſtalls 
and larger livings which would remain 
after the unions were ſeparated i in the 

manner above' propoſed, as matter of 
„fair and honourable ambition to the 

clergy ; for 1 certainly would not wiſh 
« that the church ſhould be deprived of 
« t the means of engaging in the profeſ- 
« ſion thoſe who. from their abilities, 
« influence o or "conneQions,. might contri- 
« + bute to its ſupport,” 
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Ir the former xplanations of the in- 
tended plan of reform have appeared re- 


plete with contradiction, and incompre- 


henſible, this plunges deeper in obſcu- 
rity ; it is © confuſion worſe comfound- 
« ed,” abſurdum per abſurdius ! After the 
ſeparation of all the unions now ſub- 


ſiſting there would certainly remain ſome 


livings of great value in themſelves, un- 
connected with cathedral ſtalls, and un- 
aſſiſted by any additional emoluments. 
Thoſe livings the Reformer propoſes as 
matter of fair and honourable ambition, 
to induce men of abilities, influence and 
connections, to engage in the church, It 
does not follow that men of that. de- 
ſcription will neceſſarily be poſſeſſed of 
thoſe great preferments, as that muſt 
ever depend entirely upon the will of 
the patron. Merit has not always proved 
the road to preferments. | Some men poſ- 


ſeſſed of. abilities, without influence or 


connedions, have obtained thoſe great 


rewards; and others again, without e any 
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of thoſe qualifications, from a pliancy of 
diſpoſition, and an accommodating turn 
of mind, have raiſed themſelves to the 
firſt poſts of honour and profit in the 
clerical profeſſion. But let us ſuppoſe 
his with accompliſhed, the unions de- 
ſtroyed, the large preferments occupied 
by men of abilities, influence and con- 
neQions, and the reſt an undiſtinguiſhed 
herd, of no abilities, influence or con- 
nections, reduced to the poor pittance of 
801. or perhaps 160l. per annum. Thus 
the private ambition of a few lucky 
individuals would be amply gratificd ; 
but what benefit would the clergy at 
large or the laity derive from this change ? 
The vaſt diſproportion in the prefer- 
ments would only tend to degrade thoſe 
of ſuch inferior incomes in the eyes of 
their flocks, without contributing to the 
ſupport of the profeſſion or the advance- 
ment of religion. Of what uſe would it 


be to the community at large of proteſ- 
tant flocks diſperſed throughout the king- 
| dom, 


c 


ow 
( 


„„ 
dom, that a ſmall number of pariſhes in 
one or two of the provinces were ſup- 
plied by men of abilities, influence and 


connections? If men of that deſcription 


are conducive to the intereſt of religion 
in one part of the kingdom, they are 
equally neceſſary in all; and every pa- 
riſh has an equal claim to miniſters ſo 
qualified. According to the preſent eſta- 
bliſhment, the pariſhes in general are 


much better ſupplied than they could be 


by this ſyſtem; and that very partial 
diſproportion, which would then prevail,” 
does not operate now to the diſadvantage 


of the clergy or laity. 


He adds—* it will be material to 


„ know the number of united livings 


Gp 


which would admit of ſeparation, leav- 
ing to the different incumbents a ſti- 
pend of 160l. or 200]. per annum. At 
the ſame time I would wiſh to conſi- 
der how far. a certain number of ſmall 
. livings of $ol. or gol. per annum may 
contribute here as they do in England 
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« to a conſtant and regular ſupply of 
« clergy for the miniſtry.” 


Tas intention then is to confine the 
incomes of the clergy i in general (thoſe 
larger livings excepted that would remain 
after the ſeparation of the unions) to 
160l. or 200l. per annum, or elſe to gol. 
or gol. per annum. It ſeems doubtful to 
which ſtipend the Reformer moſt inclines, 
but I ſhould ſuppoſe, from the levelling 
principle that predominates through all 
his ſyſtem, he would prefer the ſmaller 
income. For it cou!d anſwer no end to 
eſtabliſh two degrees of preferment, both 
1o poor and pitiful as not to . a de- 
cent maintenance for any clergyman, 
much leſs a competent one for that va- 
luable character, a reſident parochial mi- 
niſter, who is to conciliate as a friend 
and common parent to all, the affections 
of his flock ; unleſs he means the ſmaller 
living of Sol. or gol. per annum as a 
gradation, to prepare the incumbent for 
the chance of ſucceeding hereafter to the 
immenſe 


1 

immenfe income of 160l. per annum. 
To effect that he muſt take all patronage 
out of the hands of the preſent propri- 
etors,. and veſt it in himſelf or the board 
of Firſt Fruits, with a power of beſtowing 
the larger preferments as they fall upon 
thoſe only who have poſſeſſed the ſmall 
ones; otherwiſe his intention would ſtill 
be conſtantly defeated by the diſpoſal of 
preferment, depending, as it now does, 
entirely upon the will of the patron. 

This leads me to mention another great | 
inconvenience, and indeed a flagrant in- 
; Juſtice, that would neceſſarily accompany 
that part of his reform, which reſpeAs 
the diſſolving the unions, and reducing 
the value of livings—I mean the unwar- 
rantable invaſion of the property of the 
crown, as well as of all his Majeſty's 
ſubjecis in whom the patronage or right 
of preſentation to preferments is now by 
law eſtabliſhed. | © 5 | 

Tux idea of “ a certain number of 


ee ſnall livings contributing here, as they 
*. do 
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4 do in England, to a conſtant and fe- 
“ gular ſupply of clergy,” ſeems to im- 
ply that there are in England a number 
of ſmall livings ſet apart for that pur- 
poſe, which is not the fact. 


Ix the very extenſive ſcale of Engliſh 
preferments there are many livings of 
every deſcription, large as well as ſmall ; 
but thoſe of inferior value do not owe 
their inferiority to deſign in the legiſla- 
ture, but to mere local and accidental 
cauſes, being ſo circumſtanced from their 
peculiar ſituations as not to have encreaſed 
in their value in proportion with the reſt, 
A very judicious and learned Engliſh pre- 
late, ſeeing ſo much inconvenience ariſ- 
ing to the clergy from the number of ſmall 
troings, introduced a bill into the Houſe 
of Lords a few years ago, not to reduce, 
but to raiſe all their incomes to a certain 
value, which was deemed a competent 
maintenance for zentlemen of that pro- 
feſſion. This bill, though founded upon 
thotives of kindneſs, and evidently cal- 
culated 
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culated to benefit the majority of the 
clergy of England, was rejected upon ac- 
count of the danger that might ariſe to 


the ſtate from any innovations in that 
great branch of it, the church. 


Tux eleventh and laſt paragraph treats 
of the parochial and endowed ſchools, 
which it ſcems to be his intention to place 


upon a proper and reſpectable footing. I 
agree entirely with the Reformer upon 


that ſubject, being convinced that there 
have been and ſtill are exiſting ſhameful 


abuſes, and waite of the vaſt tracts of 


lands and other endowments granted 
for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing and ſup- 
porting regular ſeminaries of education. 
It is not my buſineſs to expoſe individuals 
to cenſure ; and as a committee has been 
appointed to enquire into thoſe abuſes, it 
would be improper in me to enter upon 
the ſubjeR till the iſſue of that enquiry 
is made public. But I cannot help ex- 
preſſing my hope that every information 
will be ſought for and obtained by them 


that 


f 6r } 
that can lead to a thorough and impartial 
inveſtigation of the matter before them. 


Besrves the two letters in queſtion, a 
printed paper has been circulated through 
the channel of the dioceſans, exactly 
ſimilar to an order lately iſſued to the 
Benedictine monks in France, requiring 

an accurate account of their benefices, 

unions, ſituation and condition of church, 
houſe, glebe, &c. with the yearly value 
of their property. How far this requeſt 
may have been complied with I cannot 
take upon me to ſay, but I know of 

no authority whatſoever in Great-Bri- 

tain or Ireland that can compel a man 
to ſign his name to any thing which 
may tend to criminate himſelf; which is 
clearly the object of that printed paper, 
and that by the moſt artful and effectual 
method, ſilence itſelf becoming a nega- 
tive proof of guilt; for thoſe who by 
any chance are non-reſident in their 
dioceſe during: the circulation of that 


paper, 


62 1 
paper, by their ſilence mark their own 
delinquency. 


HavixG now gone through the entire 
ſyſtem of reform as conciſely as the na- 
ture of the ſubject would permit, endea- 
vouring at the ſame time to render myſelf 
perfectly intelligible to my readers, 


Ne dum brevis eſſe laboro, 
Obſcurus ſiam 


1 hall ſum up in a few words the 


various objections that have occurred. 
The mode of enforcing reſidence by pe- 
cuniary muldts and legal proceſs is not 


only unneceſſary, the dioceſans being 


already inveſted with ſufficient autho- 
rity over their clergy, but would' moſt 
probably be attended with a contrary 
effect, and encourage the beneficed clergy 
to abſent themſelves from their duty. 
To reduce their incomes would certainly 


reduce their influence, and the degree 


of eſtimation in which they are now held 


by their flocks, without anſwering one 
good 


J 
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good purpoſe. And neither the reduction 
of 1 Income, nor the enforcing of reſidence, 
could poſſibly obviate the grievances or 
check the diſturbances in the South, as 
they would not ſave a ſheaf of wheat 
nor an ear of barley to the inſurgents, 
whoſe complaints are not founded upon 
the income or reſidence of the clergy, but 
on the payment of tithe. 


2 


By the whole ſyſtem of reform the 
epiſcopal juriſdiction would be abſolutely 
void; the patronage of the crown, the 
college, the biſhop and the lay- patron 
invaded and reduced; the Proteſtant 

| clergy, and with them the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, would dwindle into contempt, 
and Chriſtianity itſelf by degrees loſe all 
its influence, till ſome new Reformer, 
infatuated with the ſame ſpirit of inno- 
vation, and aQuated by the ſame zeal, 
ſhall tart up in future days, and ere a 


pope upon the ruins of a Proteſtant 
_ vicar. 
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I Now take my leave of my reverend 


brethren, ſubmitting theſe my ſentiments 


to their ſerious conſideration, ſenſible 


that I have omitted many powerful argu- 
ments that will naturally occur to thoſe 
who conſider this matter with that atten- 
tion with which it deſerves to be treated, 
as it was my deſign not to wear out, 
but ſlightly to touch upon the ſubjeR, in 


full aſſurance that this hint will be more 


_ amply followed by ſome abler pen; for 
I have no deubt, if the intended plan 


appears to them in the ſame unfavourable 


and dangerous light in which I have 


viewed it, that all my brethren, from the 


| higheſt to the loweſt order, will be unani- 


mous in oppoling an unneceſſary, inade- 
quate and unconſtitutional reform. 


